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As usuaL, I begin with a few words concerning the 
state of our Association. It is going well. As our newsletters 
have told you, we are having notable success in helping tribes 
to get on their feet and move forward; our positive programs 
are gratifyingly successful. Constantly we receive new proofs 
of the confidence that ever more tribes feel in us; in fact, we 
are almost overwhelmed by the number of requests we re- 
ceive for help and guidance. Our list of members and con- 
tributors steadily increases, and the support we continue to 
receive from various funds and foundations that do not, I 
assure you, give money without careful investigation, is an- 
other solid evidence of the value of our work. 

One thing about our view of ourselves needs to be stated 
for clarification. We are accused fairly often of claiming to 
be “the spokesman” for the Indians. We have never made 
any such claim. At the request of specific tribes at certain 
times, we have acted as their representatives. We also con- 
sider ourselves a means of transmitting what the tribes want 
transmitted, be it to government or to the public. Actually, 
we have never yet known any person or group of people, 
Indian or non-Indian, who could claim to be spokesman for 
the Indians as a whole. 

I must mention one important matter in which, so far, 
we have had no success. This is in trying to have Public Law 
280 amended so that no state can take civil and criminal 
jurisdiction over an Indian tribe without that tribe’s consent. 
Steady administration opposition has blocked such amend- 
ment up to now, though why the administration should cling 
to a measure that the President himself has condemned I 
cannot imagine. 

This is by no means an academic matter, although in 
recent years no state has acted to assume jurisdiction. Even 
in the Southwest, where Indians are thought to be so strong 
and so safe, there is a considerable movement among non- 
Indians to have the states take over jurisdiction. This move- 
ment centers in Phoenix, Arizona, where it is linked with 
policies looking towards termination and the break-up of the 
now secure reservations, and it receives theoretical support, 
I regret to say, from the Bureau of Ethnic Research of the 
University of Arizona, which seems to have accepted termi- 
nation as the inescapable “wave of the future.” 

To see what the extension of state criminal and civil juris- 
diction over Indian reservations can mean, look at the Oma- 
has and Winnebagos of Nebraska, who were explicitly placed 
under state jurisdiction by Public Law 280. State jurisdiction, 
you must understand, puts an end to the Indians’ authority to 
police themselves. Since then, for six years, these two tribes 
have had no law enforcement whatsoever. Their situation is 
grave, in fact intolerable. All attempts so far to get state or 
county to carry out the responsibilities they have accepted 
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have been unavailing, the state’s last move of any kind being 
to suggest the Indians borrow money to pay for law and 
order! As a matter of fact, what has deterred a number of 
states from taking jurisdiction these last years has been noth- 
ing but the question of expense. Nebraska’s .bappy..solution, 
however, eliminates all expense. 

A little later on, I shall give another example of what this 
law, that the President condemned, has engendered. 

Now we come to the main topic of this address, which is 
the confusion, conflict, and spirit of destruction that we see in 
the Indian administration. By “Indian administration” I mean 
the governmental network from the Secretary of the Interior, 
down through the office of the Commissioner of Indian Af- 
fairs, to the various levels of the Indian field service, through 
which Indian matters are administered. 

I begin by quoting certain important remarks made by 
Secretary of the Interior Seaton in an address he made on 
March 31st. 

The first is: “Let me assure you that we have no thought 
whatsoever of trying to force Indian people off the reserva- 
tions, or even of subtly persuading them to move against their 
will. That would be cruel and inhumane, and foredoomed 
to failure. I will have no part of it. Nor will I be a party to 
insisting that they remain on the reservation, no matter what.” 

Then, among the important activities of the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs he listed “. . . conservation and development 
of the lands and other physical resources which the Federal 
Government holds in trust for the Indian people. Here our 
objective is twofold—protecting these basic assets against 
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The Board of Directors of the Association on American 
Indian Affairs, assembled in annual meeting on May 3, 
1960, authorizes me to cite two citizens of Nebraska for 
self-sacrificing voluntary service to the Indians of their 
state. 

We honor the names of Valentine Parker and Mrs. 
Athene Alsmeyer. 

Valentine Parker is a member of the Omaha Tribe 
and has lived all his life on the Omaha reservation at 
Macy. The Omaha language is his native tongue. He has 
shared his peoples’ hardships. When the Omaha Tribe de- 
cided two years ago to save itself by working out a social 
and economic development program, its first step was to 
involve the whole Omaha people in the planning of their 
own future. The Omaha Community Council was formed, 
and from its beginning Valentine Parker contributed his 
services as chairman. He and his wife Minnie have set an 
example of the kind of voluntary public service which may 
be expected of American Indians when the planning of 
their future is placed in their own hands. 





Citation 


Early in its community development program, the 
Omaha Community Council realized that, as an Indian 
group, it should be matched by a group of non-Indian 
Nebraskans who would serve as technical advisors on plans 
and methods of carrying them out. Mrs. Athene Alsmeyer 
appeared providentially to unite friendly neighbors in the 
Nebraska We Shake Hands Advisory Council. Mrs. Als- 
meyer has played a vital part in fostering the warmhearted 
interest in the Omaha Tribe that now exists in Nebraska. 
Her presence was felt equally in the old-fashioned Christ- 
mas party the citizens of the city of Omaha gave the 
citizens of the reservation last year, and in the political 
education which resulted last November in the Omaha 
Tribe’s first election by secret ballot. 

Valentine Parker and Athene Alsmeyer, approaching 
each other from different directions have led the Indian 
and non-Indian people of their state to a sense of fellow- 
citizenship as Nebraskans. We salute them both. 


—Oliver La Farge, President 
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misuse and deterioration and providing the management to 
insure the best possible income for the Indian owners.” 

Thirdly, he defined the administration’s “overriding ob- 
jective.” “Simply stated, that objective is to provide our Indian 
citizens with adequate opportunities for development and 
growth so they can ultimately take whatever place they 
choose in the larger fabric of our national life. It is not to 
try to mold Indian people into some abstract image of what 
we think they ought to be. Neither is it to terminate Federal 
protection and services for any tribe or group of Indians 
until they themselves are ready, prepared, and willing to take 
on the full responsibilities for managing their own affairs.” 

Now, these are excellent statements of policy, close to our 
own thinking. The conservation of resources—the principal 
one, of course, being land—economic development, manage- 
ment—that is, technical aid—are the elements of the Point IV 
program we have so long urged. 

Also note the democratic, permissive tone, not to force or 
subtly persuade Indians to move off reservations, nor insist 
that they remain on them, not to mold them according to our 
ideas, but to let them choose for themselves, not to termi- 
nate Federal protection and services until the Indians con- 
cerned are ready and willing for that change. With all of this 
we are in hearty agreement. 

I am impressed by the remark that a certain line of con- 
duct would be “inhumane,” and by the emphasis on the con- 
cept of free choice. I believe that no one ever has aided or 
ever will aid the Indians, or any other depressed people, 
ever has devised or ever will devise a beneficial plan for 
Indians, who is not governed by the feeling of humanity, of 
the divine spark equally present in the Indians and in himself, 
and hence is willing to leave the ultimate choice to the 
Indians, subordinating his preconceptions to their inward 
knowledge of their needs and aspirations. 

Having said that in the Indian administration we find 
confusion, conflict and destruction, I have let that statement 
hang in the air while dealing in rather broad generalizations. 
Starting from the words of the Secretary of the Interior, and 
bearing my generalizations in mind, let us look at what is 
actually going on today. 

First, I would state certain assumptions, with which I 
think you will agree. The first is that there is no freedom of 
choice when the land on which an Indian could live is sold 
out from under him, or when his attempts to advance himself 
are sabotaged. The second is that under the same circum- 
stances, there is no conservation of resources, no economic 
progress. I think it is obvious that if you are going to conserve 
a resource, you do not sell it. The third is that the right of the 
Indian communities to continue to exist as such, if they so 
choose, is absolute. 

In regard to that right of community survival, I shall quote 


to you a passage from the introduction to the Northern Chey- 
enne’s un-allotment program that states its importance better 
than I have ever heard it stated up to now: 

“Take each of us alone, a man apart from the Cheyenne 
people who remember the same things and wish for the same 
things. Take each one of us that way, and you have nothing 
but a man who cannot respect himself because he is a failure 
in the white man’s way. A man who does not respect himself 
cannot make a good future. There is no strength in his spirit. 
Now take all of us together as Cheyenne people. Then our 
names are not the names of failures. They are the names of 
great and generous hunters who fed the people, fighters who 
died for freedom just as white men’s heroes died, holy men 
who filled us with the power of God. Take us together that 
way and there is a drink for every man in the cup of self- 
respect, and we will have the strength of spirit to decide what 
to do and to do it. We will do good things as a tribe that is 
growing and changing that we cannot do as individual men cut 
off from their forefathers. The more we progress as Chey- 
ennes, the more we will progress as Americans. . . .” 

So there an Indian tribe speaks, and you can be sure that 
most other tribes agree with it. It looks as if the Northern 
Cheyennes and the Secretary of the Interior would get along 
fine—if we could ever get them together. 

Meantime, back at the ranch—or out on the Indian 
reservations .. . 

In some sections, we find programs going on that fully 
satisfy the principles Secretary Seaton has stated. A good ex- 
ample is the development program for the Seminoles of 
Florida, nicely calculated to bring them the highest possible 
returns from their two principal resources, their real estate 
and their character as Seminole Indians. The Seminole 
Agency is directly under the central office of the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs. Its superintendent, Mr. Virgil M. Harrington, 
possesses the qualities of humanity and democracy I have 
already discussed. 

I myself live within the area administered from Gallup, 
New Mexico, with Mr. W. Wade Head as area director. Un- 
der his jurisdiction are Utes, Apaches, Navajos, and Pueblo 
Indians. Gallup is also the home town of the present Com- 
missioner of Indian Affairs; these are the Indians he knows 
best, many of whom worked for his appointment. On most of 
the reservations in this area there are active, constructive 
programs in operation. The Indians have capital or it is 
found for them. Technical guidance is provided, but the 
initiatives are Indian. The Navajo program, financed entirely 
by that tribe, is the best known, the largest, the most sweep- 
ing in conception, but it is by no means the only one. 

Like the Seminole reservations, those in the Gallup area 
are not allotted, which means a favorable situation to start 
with. (Continued on page 7) 
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Back on the War Ponies 


by 


John Wooden Legs 
President, Northern Cheyenne Tribe 
Lame Deer, Montana 





Mr. Wooden Legs attending Association on American Indian 
Affairs Annual Membership Meeting in New York City. His 
12-year-old son, John, Jr., accompanied him. 





Onver La FarGE, you have power. You have used it all 
your life to make white men understand how we can be 
Americans like them and still be Indians on Indian land. My 
Cheyenne people feel good when they say your name. They 
honor you. They honor the Association on American Indian 
Affairs. 

Today the Association is honoring the Cheyennes. 

I am not proud of myself for anything. I am a humble 
man. But I am proud to be a Cheyenne. 

In the old days my people fought hard to defend their 
homeland. The Cheyennes were a small tribe—but fast on 
horseback. They came and went like the tornado. That is 
why the soldiers shot down old people and children when de- 
feat came. The soldiers did not stop until my people were 
helpless. 

Sixty years my people stood looking down at the ground. 
Hope was running out of them the way blood runs. I heard 
an Indian Bureau employee say, “The Northern Cheyenne 
Tribe is in the process of dissolution.” He said that in front 
of me. He thought I did not know what he meant. 

A terrible time came for my people when nobody believed 
in them any more. We looked everywhere for an organization 
to help us save ourselves. That is how we found the Associa- 
tion on American Indian Affairs. The Association had faith 
in us, and now my people have faith in themselves again. 
They believe they can save their homeland—live a good 
American life there. They are riding at the future the way 
they charged at Little Big Horn. 

I will tell you what it means to be a Cheyenne. Then you 
will understand what it means to my people to be back on the 
war ponies—going somewhere. 


The white people living near us call the Cheyennes “those 
poor devils over on the reservation.” Sometimes they call us 
“no-good Indians” and say we do not know how to use our 
land and the sooner we sell it to white men the better. Even 
our Bureau Area Director thinks that about us. He wrote 
me a letter that said my people should not try to keep their 
land. He said we should let white men buy all over our res- 
ervation, so that the Cheyennes could live next door to these 
white men and learn to be just like them. 

To us, to be Cheyenne means being one tribe—living on 
our own land—in America, where we are citizens. 

Our land is everything to us. It is the only place in the 
world where Cheyennes talk the Cheyenne language to each 
other. It is the only place where Cheyennes remember same 
things together. 

I will tell you one of the things we remember on our land. 

We remember our grandfathers paid for it—with their 
life. My people and the Sioux defeated General Custer at the 
Little Big Horn. There never was an Indian victory after that. 
But the Army hated us. I think they were a little afraid of us 
too. They took my people away from Montana. They took 
them to Oklahoma Indian Territory. The people were sick 
there in all that heat and dust. They asked to go home again, 
but they were locked up in military prison instead. Then 
Little Wolf and Dull Knife broke out of the prison, and they 
led the people on the long walk home. Montana is far away 
from Oklahoma, and they had no horses. They had no warm 
clothes, and many froze to death in the snow. They had noth- 
ing to fight with, and most of them were shot by the soldiers. 
A whole Army hunted them all the way. My grandmother 
told me she walked holding a little girl by the hand on each 
side. She had to keep pulling them out of the line of the 
soldiers’ bullets. 300 of my people left Oklahoma. 100 came 
home. After that the Government gave us the reservation we 
live on now. 

Now you can understand why we are fighting to save our 
land today. This fight is not against soldiers. It is a fight to 
stop land sales. 

The General Allotment Act was passed in. 1888. It said 
that the Government could take any reservation, and give 
every member of the tribe a piece of it, with the right to 
sell it to white men in twenty five years. In the southwest the 
Apache and other tribes never had their land allotted. These 
tribes have good economic development programs today. 
Their people are not turning into landless gypsies. It is differ- 
ent up in Montana and Dakota. Mr. Whirlwind Horse will 
tell you what it is like for the Sioux. 

Our Cheyenne land is cattle country. Sensible people 
knew it would be wrong to take cattle land like ours and 
divide it up into little pieces—big enough for grazing rabbits, 
but not cattle. Allotment was held off for the Cheyennes until 
1926. My people did not know what allotment was. 25 years 
had to go by before individual Cheyennes could sell their 
pieces of our homeland out of Cheyenne ownership. Nobody 
worried until 1955—except white ranchers and speculators. 
They were waiting to defeat my hungry people with dollars 
the way the soldiers defeated them with bullets. Then in 1955 
the life and death fight of our Northern Cheyenne Tribe 
started. 

When I tell you about the fight remember this. Cheyennes 

(Please turn page) 
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don’t sell pieces of our homeland because they want to take 
their land sale money and go away from the people to life. 
They spend their land sale money on food—clothes—old cars 
to get around in.—Your executive Director told me this 
story. She drove two little Cheyenne boys home one night. 
She gave them a dollar because their shirts were full of holes 
and lived in a shack. They were being brought up by a blind 
old man. She thought the little boys went to bed. Later she 
saw them come into the cafe. She thought they came to buy 
pop and candy. But they bought loaves of bread. That is 
how my people spend land sale money most of the time. 
Some time they don’t spend it wisely. But after the land sale 
money is gone, they stay right there on the reservation. They 
do not understand what it means that they have sold away a 
piece of it. 

In 1955 the first tracts of Northern Cheyenne land were 
put up for sale by the Indian Bureau. Our people told us, 
the tribal council, to save the reservation any way we could— 
by asking the Bureau to stop Cheyenne land sales, by having 
the tribe buy up any land that was going to be sold. The tri- 
bal council liquidated our tribal steer enterprise, and we 
wanted to use the $40,000 from this to keep the first Chey- 
enne land from being sold. The Bureau would not release 
our money to us in time for us to bid on the land. And they 
refused to hold up the land sale until our money was released. 
The Bixby Tracts were 1,340 acres of our best grazing and 
with water, and they were sold to a Mr. Norris for $22,458. 
A year later Mr. Norris offered to sell the land back to us 
again—for $47,736, a $25,278 profit. By then the tribe 
couldn’t afford to buy back the Bixby Tracts, because the 
Billings Area Office of the Bureau was putting other tracts 
of our land-up for sale as fast as they could. We had to bid 
on those tracts with the money we had. So far—from 1958 to 
1959—the tribal council managed to hold our reservation to- 
gether by bidding on every piece of land that went up for 
sale. In 1959 we borrowed $50,000 from the Indian Revolv- 
ing Loan Fund at 4% interest. We knew this money will not 
be enough to buy all the land that ever comes up for sale. 
We thought we could save our homeland for a little while 
longer—and then the end would come. 

The tribal council remembered the people told us to save 
the reservation. We prayed and thought. Then we wrote a 
plan to save the land the Cheyennes came home to from Okla- 
homa. The people approved the plan. The Keeper of the Sa- 
cred Hat blessed it, and he is our holiest man. 

Our plan is the Northern Cheyenne 50-Year Unallotment 
Program. It is a plan to make our reservation unallotted 
again in 50 years. The plan asks the Bureau to make us a 
50-year loan of $500,000 at 242% interest for land purchase. 
We have proved that we can repay this loan in 50 years or 
less out of income from the land the tribe will be buying. In 
the 50 years that the plan will be going on, we asked the 
Bureau to stop all Cheyenne land sales except to the tribe, 
and the tribe obligates itself to buy all land that individual 
Cheyennes want to sell. We also asked the Bureau to stop 
the approval of all fee patents during the period of the plan 
—and we asked them to allow members of the tribe to buy, 
sell and trade land among themselves without being forced to 
take it out of trust. 

That plan could save our land. It will not cost the Gov- 
ernment anything. The Government divided up our land so 
that it could be sold to white men in pieces. Now we are 
willing to buy every piece back again out of our own money. 

We took our plan to the Interior Department—to Assistant 
Secretary Roger Ernst. He congratulated us for planning for 
ourselves. He said the plan would be approved if we could 
show that we could repay the loan we asked for. 

We asked the Indian Bureau to stop all land sales on our 
reservation immediately, so that our lands would not be 
slipping away while we waited to get our loan. The Interior 
Department said the Bureau would do that. Right after we 
heard this good news, the Billings Area Office of the Bureau 
advertised 13 tracts of land for sale. The Association on 
American Indian Affairs told us to trust the Interior Depart- 


ment because Secretary Seaton and Secretary Ernst were men 
of their word. The Association was right. My people will tell 
the story of a thing that happened for a long time. 

The land sale was advertised. Certain white men were 
wheeling around like buzzards waiting for the bidding to 
start. The Cheyennes could not talk—they were so angry 
and sad. Then all at once the land sale was called off—by a 
telephone call from Washington. You would have to be a 
Cheyenne to know what it meant when the Government in 
Washington kept its word—helped us against the Bureau in 
Montana. At first the people whispered the news to each 
other. Then they said it out loud. I never saw the Cheyennes 
as happy as that. I was never as happy myself in my whole 
life. I think all of us had a picture of the Government helping 
us save our land, then helping us with a plan to make our 
Cheyenne community a good part of America. 

It is good for us to have that picture of how life can be 
for us. It will keep us strong in the fight ahead. 

The fight will be hard. We have to wait until Congress 
puts money into the Revolving Loan Fund before we can get 
the loan to start buying back our reservation. We are told 
that this Congress may not appropriate the money, and it may 
be two years before we get our loan. What will become of 
our land while we wait? Secretary Seaton and Assistant Secre- 
tary Ernst will hold off Cheyenne land sales as long as they 
are in Washington, but they will leave in January, I hear. 
After that, who will keep the promises? Who will make the 
Bureau out in Montana stand up to the pressure that is on 
them to make us sell our land—not help us save it? 

We Cheyennes think there is pressure. In 1955 one man 
bought the Bixby Tracts, the first Cheyenne land to be sold 
out of Cheyenne ownership. A year later he sold these tracts 
to another man. In 1959 the Bureau advertised 13 other tracts 
for sale. It may be an accident that nearly every one of these 
tracts connect with the Bixby Tracts—and that the two men 
who bought the Bixby Tracts came to bid on this connecting 
land. There are some ranchers and cattle dealers friendly to 
us Cheyennes, and they heard these men say very angry 
things when the land sale was called off by Washington. It 
may have been an accident that the Billings Area Office of 
the Bureau tried to hold this land sale even though the Bureau 
in Washington ordered it stopped. Maybe there is no con- 
nection between those men who are trying to buy the best 
part of our reservation and the letter we had from the 
ae Area Office telling us not to try to save our homeland 
at all. 

We asked the Interior Department how much it will cost 
us to have an investigation of the pressure for Cheyenne land 
sales. We also asked the Association on American Indian 
Affairs if they could do a small investigation of the pressure 
for land sales now, so that they could give the Interior De- 
partment something to go on. The Association is doing that. 
Whenever the Billings Area Office wants to have a land 
sale, they always say individual Cheyennes are pressuring 
them to let them sell their pieces of our reservation. It is 
possible a few Cheyennes had this idea all by themselves, 
but I doubt it. We would like to know if Bureau officers in 
Montana are pressuring the Cheyennes, and if someone else 
is pressuring the Bureau officers. 

My people are fighting to save their land. They are not 

fighting Congress or the Interior Department. The Associa- 
tion on American Indian Affairs has brought my Cheyenne 
people and the Government in Washington together this year 
in a way we have never been together before. 
_ _ We do not want to force integration of the Cheyennes 
into the mainstream of American life. You can’t force them 
into the slums of some city. We want to make the reservation 
attractive to them, to educate them in the ways of money and 
property, to teach them such things as proper diet and sani- 
tation, how to work and keep a job. 

We are not trying to keep the Cheyennes in a blanket, 
but we believe they do have a right to retain tribal property 
and to be consulted and give their consent before drastic 
changes are made. 
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The Year of the People Thinking 


by 


William Whirlwind Horse 
Chairman, Planning Organization 
Oglala Sioux Tribe 


My NAME is Whirlwind Horse, a translation of a name 
one of my ancestors must have been pretty proud of. You know 
that we Sioux were first class fighters and we still are—but if 
our ancestors like Red Cloud and Crazy Horse knew that we 
were in such bad straits, so bad that we have to turn to the 
white man for help, I’m sure they would turn in their graves. 

Friends, we have to face the worst problems in our his- 
tory, and we have to lick these problems in short order or the 
situation will get so bad I don’t think anyone will be able 
to do anything about it. 

We are not a dying people, even though some tribes in 
this country have disappeared. We Oglala Sioux numbered 
about 4,000 in 1876 when Custer made his mistake. Today, 
we have about 13,000 tribal members, and even the fullboods 
are increasing. Where a Sioux family in the old days con- 
sisted of four or five persons, now many, many families have 
over seven children. There’s another problem, we have an 
awful lot of women. In fact they outnumber the men. I told 
you, Mr. La Farge, that we have problems. 

I think I should give you some facts and figures about 
the kind of people that make up the Oglala Sioux. Our census 
tells us that one-quarter of our people are fullblooded and 
the other three-quarters mixed blood. Now I don’t want you 
to think that the mixed bloods are really getting along fine. 
You see, in reality 80% of our people live like Indians, no 
matter how much Indian blood they have. And this isn’t good 
because when IJ say “living like an Indian” I mean sick, poor, 
confused, and very often, without any pride. But my friends, 
I still say we can remain Indians and not be sick, poor, and 
confused. 

We can lick our problems as Indians, proud of our cul- 
ture, our language, and our history, not as half baked repre- 
sentatives of something else. 

Now, what are some of these problems? Firstly, the lack 
of land and the fact that we have been unable to utilize it. 
During the Second World War, almost one-fifth of our Pine 
Ridge Reservation was taken over by the Air Force for a 
gunnery range. These pilots did a good job except for the 
guy that dropped a bomb on one of our Indian communities. 
Fortunately, no one was hurt. 

We are trying to get the gunnery range back, and now 
another group is planning to condemn Sheep Mountain, a 
potential tourist site, and turn it over to the Parks Depart- 
ment 

Our reservation is checker boarded, or maybe I should 
say pockmarked. Of the original acreage, about 2,800,000, 
only 1,200,000 remains in trust status. Of the four counties 
making up the reservation, two of these counties are in reality 
non-Indian. Now, here is the chief complaint. If the 8,000 
Indians actually living on the reservation benefited from these 
land sales and the white people living there, everything would 
be fine. But they don’t, their land is gone, and jobs are not 
available. And another thing, all too many of the white resi- 
dents on our reservation resent the very existence of the 
Indians. 

I would like to quote from the Planning Organization 
Program, which I will discuss later. On the very first page 
it states: 

“It was not the will of the United States and old, Oglala 
leaders that such conditions should prevail in 1960, threaten- 
ing to breed conditions still worse. The United States, with 





Mr. Whirlwind Horse awaiting his turn to address Association 
members and friends at the Annual Meeting held in New York City. 





more consistency than not, planned what honorable men con- 
sidered a good future for the Oglalas—a non-Indian future 
in which the Lakota language could be dispensed with be- 
cause the Oglalas would cease to be a people. The Oglala 
reservation could be allotted and opened for sale, piece-by- 
piece to whites, because the Oglalas who had lost their identity 
as a people would no longer have use for a homeland; in 
which an economy need not be created for the Oglala people 
on Oglala land, because these people and their land would 
not be found in America’s future. According to the plan for 
their future, the Oglalas should have passed out of existence 
by 1960—not through extermination but through assimilation. 
The Oglalas never acquiesced in this plan. They resisted it in 
the only way open to them—by continuing to exist as a 
people under conditions to discourage their existence.” 

The other main problem is that of unemployment. Most 
of our people just don’t have anything to do. Many of our 
people under the age of 50 have never worked at any specific 
job. No job means no money. That’s easy to figure. But there 
are a few other terrible things that the lack of jobs does to 
our people. For example, it is not good for children to never 
know their father to get up in the morning and put in an 
eight-hour day. It’s not going to be too easy to get this child 
to work when that time arrives. Some of our people, ladies 
and gentlemen, have just forgotten how to work. 

In New York you have some slum conditions, and I un- 
derstand that you are doing something about it. On our reser- 
vation we have rural slum conditions. I am leading up to the 
topic of housing, which on Pine Ridge is absolutely terrible. 

Most of our people live in little one-room log houses. 
Running water is unknown, electricity is very rare, except 
in the town of Pine Ridge, and our privies are of the “open 
air” variety in all too many cases. (Please turn page) 
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Sleeping two large families in one house is part of reser- 
vation living. In the summer most of our people would rather 
sleep outside or in a tent, and in many cases the tent is worth 
more than the house and everything in it. 

I am just listing these problems now. In a few minutes 
I'll tell you what we are trying to do about them. 

Law and order on Pine Ridge reservation is a very con- 
fusing issue. We have a tribal police force (very inadequate), 
tribal judges, federal officers, and the state has been trying 
to take over. I’m not prepared to say which agency would be 
best, but I do know that we have a pretty bad situation to 
deal with. Automobile accidents due to drinking, fighting, 
juvenile delinquency and so on are everyday problems. A 
great many of these are due to the lack of employment and 
all the things unemployment does to people. 

Now, on the subject of education we Indians are making 
great strides. We have the same problems here that you have 
all over the country—not enough teachers, and not enough 
good ones, teenagers that don’t know what to do, and so 
forth. 

You know, when I went to grade school, I was punished 
for speaking my own language. I want you to know that 
either I’m thick or too much of an Indian because I speak 
Lakota fluently and can read and write it, too. We have a 
very expressive language and have always held oratory in 
high regard. 

Our children must be taught by people who know some- 
thing about their background. It is a great mistake, but here 
things are taking a turn for the better—it is a great mistake 
to regard Sioux Indians as children in the same light as mid- 
western white children. A lot of harm has been done to our 
children, because of this well meaning but I think mistaken 
attitude. 

We also need adult education. Not so much teaching 
adults how to read and write, but now to make their lives 
more productive and their communities better places to live 
in. 

A few months ago we decided to attack these problems 
and we formed the Planning Organization of the Oglala Sioux 
Tribe. 

I would like to give you a brief history of this Organiza- 
tion. Last summer the Association on American Indian Affairs 
asked the Tribal Council to appoint a committee to prepare a 
program for the development and rehabilitation of the entire 
reservation. 

The committee was appointed consisting of myself as 
chairman, Mr. William Black Feather as vice-chairman, and 
Mrs. Alfreda Janis of the “We Shake Hands” program as 
secretary-treasurer. 

We decided to form a standing committee and to hold 
mass meetings throughout the reservation. The transportation 
was furnished by the Agency and the food by your Associa- 
tion. I want to again thank you very much. We Indians dear- 
ly love a feast and the hot dinners were a great aid in making 
our mass meetings huge successes. 

At the well-attended mass meetings the people learned 
that this group was not dominated by the Tribal Council nor 
by the agency. For the first time, we the people were being 
asked what we thought should be done about these things. 
Once the idea took hold things got moving fast. 

The people decided that since the original committee was 
appointed by the tribe the group was not properly organized. 
Therefore, they held elections at one of the mass meetings 
and merely retained myself, Mr. Black Feather and Mrs. 
Janis. We also have an elected assistant secretary, Oscar Bear 
Runner, Critic, Tom Bad Cob, and Sergeant at Arms, Silas 
Stands. 

Early in the fall it was decided that we would stick to 
the two important topics of land and unemployment. Dr. 
Madigan informed us of the Northern Cheyenne unallotment 
program. Our position is similar. We want to retain what land 
we still have, get back as much as we can, and of course 


utilize it. Employment is directly related to this in many cases. 

At the mass meetings a lot of complaining was done. This 
we expected, but it was not long until we began receiving 
good, constructive criticism. Everyone who wished to speak 
was heard. Usually the limit was three minutes, but no one 
was prevented from talking several times. 

With Dr. Madigan’s help, we finally got a program writ- 
ten, entitled “A Request for Technical and Financial Assist- 
ance for a Fifty-Year Development Program for the Oglala 
Sioux Tribe.” 

This has been submitted to the Tribal Council who gave 
it their tentative approval since a new Council was about to 
take office. We certainly do expect the new Council has ap- 
proved of the entire program. The tribe will now submit 
the program to Congress, with the very gracious assistance 
of this Association. 

Here are some of the proposals, in brief, that are con- 
tained in the program: 

We propose a moratorium on supervised land sales except 
to the tribe. 

We propose to consolidate most of the reservation which 
we call a stabilization area. Again I quote from the program: 
“The goal is to bring all reservation land, tribally and indi- 
vidually owned, into direct use by the Oglala Sioux, in order 
that it may serve as a source of employment and not, as now, 
merely as the source of inadequate income from leases.” 

Under land utilization we propose a livestock business, 
farms, subsistence type, and also tomato and sugar beet in- 
dustries. Housing can be possible with long-term loans. We 
have been trying to interest the people in constructing 
earthen blocks and in general the idea is popular. 

We have an enormous potential for a tourist industry on 
the reservation since we are so near the Black Hills. If you 
want to see the best Indian dancing in the country, come out 
to Pine Ridge during the summer. Our annual Sun Dance 
and Pow-Wow is one of the biggest events in the Midwest. 
On our reservation is situated the Wounded Knee Battlefield 
and mass grave. We haven’t even tapped this type of resource 
yet. 

A ceramics industry producing objects of art and indus- 
trial ware is quite feasible on our reservation. The clay is 
perfect for this type of product and we have plenty of it. At 
present, one tribal member is making pottery and she can’t 
fill the orders. 

A Public Works Program, something like the CCC, is an- 
other thing we need. The CCC was very popular in the 30’s. 
We still have plenty of roads to construct, a lot of trees have 
to be planted, and dams and irrigation projects are badly 
needed. 

Finally, we have proposed that on-the-job or vocational 
training be expanded to the utmost. This will enable our 
yous people to learn skills, and above all, to learn how to 
work. 

By the way, it has been found that absenteeism is not a 
problem with Indian labor when Indian people are offered 
steady jobs. This has been reported by the Bulova people, the 
Santa Fe Railway, and The Lockheed Aircraft Corporation. 

We have a great potential for work. It has been proven 
that Indians in general are skillful with their hands and pos- 
sess great patience. Most of our Indian boys will work on 
broken-down cars for hours and hours without a single cuss 
word—and their tools consist only of a few beat up hammers, 
wrenches and the like. 

I am not forgetting factories and heavy industry. Any 
type of factory would be welcome on the reservation but the 
details to accommodate factories haven’t been ironed out yet. 

Friends, what we want to do is raise standards and change 
some attitudes. And we still want to be Indian. Your help is 
greatly appreciated. 

In conclusion, I want to thank all of the members of this 
Association in behalf of the entire Oglala Sioux Tribe. And 
by all means come out and visit us. Let me thank you in my 
own language: Kola pi lila pila. Maya ya pelo. 
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As you all know, we began the We Shake Hands move- 
ment with a few tribes in Nebraska and South Dakota. 
Their area director was Dr. Ben Reifel, himself a Sioux, 
who recently resigned in order to run for Congress. Dr. 
Reifel has the qualifications I have listed, but in this area 
the Washington authorities of the Bureau seemed bent on 
destroying the Indians. Most tribes have no capital, and the 
cruel, capricious freezing of the Indian Revolving Loan Fund 
cut them off from their only source of funds. Indian-made 
programs were stifled. Alienation of land was being indus- 
triously pushed, in terms of ruinous tens of thousands of 
acres yearly. 

When we began with the Omahas of Nebraska, the Bureau 
was in the act of executing one half of the kind of termina- 
tion that Secretary Seaton has since said he would not stand 
for—the termination of Federal services. The spotlight we 
put upon this proposal, our service as a transmitter for the 
Omahas, our help in awakening the interest of local people 
friendly to Indians, stopped it. As the Omahas, awakening to 
a new sense of hope, began planning for a new future, Wash- 
ington made its usual moves to sabotage their plans. 

Then came the new awakening, also in the Department 
of the Interior, statements and actions by the Secretary and 
by Mr. Roger Ernst, the Assistant Secretary who deals with 
Indian affairs, that match the statements I have quoted above. 
The Indian Revolving Loan Fund was unfrozen. With a fine 
area director and some very good superintendents, the picture 
in that area began to change. 

The Omahas’ planning had minimal dependence upon the 
Federal government. They invited guidance from private 
persons in Nebraska, the WE SHAKE HANDS Advisory 
Council. The Northern Natural Gas Company, which has an 
active community building program, gave notable help. Its 
planning done, its direction set, the tribe looks now to the 
Federal government and technical assistance in setting up 
some of the projects planned and for a $250,000 loan which 
they will repay out of tribal income. The tribe will match 
the loan with an outright investment of a pending claim 
award. A community that had been written off as broken, 
finished, is up and on the move, gaining strength, building 
a future. 

This was a break-through. The Sioux of the Pine Ridge 
Reservation, who also are in the We Shake Hands movement, 
perfected a plan they had long been working on with their 
superintendent, as Mr. Whirlwind Horse has told you. Two 
other groups, with whom we are not in active contact, the 
Sioux of the Rosebud and Cheyenne River Reservations, also 
now have going, promising, aggressive programs. The Chey- 
enne River people are fortunate in having fairly large tribal 
funds at their disposal. 

So we see that, under favorable circumstances, it is possi- 
ble for the stated policy of the Department of the Interior to 
be put into effect. We may even suspect that the Secretary’s 
recent statements derive in good part from his observation of 
the practical demonstration of how such policy works. 

You have heard Mr. Wooden Legs tell about the great 
resurgence among the Northern Cheyennes. On every hand 
we have solid evidence of a stirring of the spirit among 
Indians. Tribe after tribe, from many states, have called upon 
us for the mixture of simple support, liaison with the fed- 
eral government, and technical assistance, that have made 
possible the good developments I have been describing so 
far. What they are asking for is, in fact, the “Point IV” type 
of help that we have so long urged should be made the 
officially stated policy of our government. No agency smaller 
than the government could hope to satisfy all these demands, 
to make possible the realization, to our country’s great ad- 
vantage, of all this potential. 

But in his report to Congress on Senate Concurrent Reso- 
lution No. 3, Secretary Seaton said that such a policy state- 
ment was needless, indeed would be harmful, since the 
Indian administration is doing so much more than Point IV. 
Is he correct in this? 

To begin with, let us look more closely at the Northern 
Cheyenne experience. We all know the story of how the 


Bureau of Indian Affairs cold-bloodedly used specious tech- 
nicalities to prevent the Cheyennes, with $40,000 of their 
own money, from buying in the rich, important Bixby tract 
of allotments in the heart of their grazing land. When the 
Cheyennes drew up their carefully worked-out un-allotment 
program, it was informally presented to the Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Interior, who found it good. Then it went formal- 
ly, through channels, to the area director, Mr. Percy Melis. 
With it went the urgent, essential request for a moratorium 
on further sales of Cheyenne land until the plan could be 
got going. 

The area director proved roundly opposed to everything 
the tribe was trying to do. He refused to consider any delay 
in land sales; only forceful intervention from the highest 
levels in Washington stopped completion of new sales that 
would have gone much further towards really gutting the 
reservation. Let me read you an extract from a letter the 
area director wrote to Mr. Wooden Legs in support of his 
position. 

He wrote, . the Northern Cheyenne people, while 
they may wish to retain the individuality of their race, will 
eventually want to live and make their own living like other 
Americans and to associate fully and freely with non-Indians. 
They need to have day-to-day opportunity to become ac- 
quainted with non-Indians. . . . The time is long past when 
Indians or any other segment of the population should be 
encouraged to live apart, unto themselves, and not take part 
in the American way of life. 

“I suggest in your tribal land purchase program you may 
well consider this feature of future benefit to your people 
and recognize that progressive intermingling of people of 
different ancestry is both inevitable and desirable. It would 
appear to me to be entirely advantageous to the Northern 
Cheyenne people to invite and encourage an intermingling 
of land ownership and land-owners in some parts of the 
reservation so as to gradually erase the feeling of segregation 
and isolation which now handicaps your people.” 

What a fine, smooth distortion of the tribe’s aspirations 
this is! How far this is from the Secretary’s statement that 
the administration’s objective “is not to try to mold the 
Indian people into some abstract image of what we think 
they ought to be.” Here is a beautiful example of the callous 
rejection of Indian thinking in favor of what a white man 
deems best. In this instance, the white man’s preference 
happens also to be most acceptable to well-heeled, non- 
Indian cattle interests desirous of obtaining Cheyenne land. 
The conflict between the Department of the Interior and the 
field officials in this case is a bureaucratic monstrosity. 

This is by no means the only area in which we find de- 
structive, anti-Indian activities. Let us look a moment at 
California. The area director there, Mr. Leonard Hill, is 
quoted by excellent sources as saying, “Indians need free and 
equal rights to be like other Americans. The best thing is to 
give the Indian land and see if he produces. If he can’t, 
let someone else develop the resources.” (My emphasis.) And 
further, that the solution to the Indian problem is “to get 
lazy Indians off the land.” 

In this area, the Bureau has offered the Indians occa- 
sional, inflexible development plans of its devising, which 
have failed. Field personnel is almost nil. When the Indians 
themselves come up with a promising idea, everything possi- 
ble is done, usually with entire success, to frustrate them. 
There is not time now to cite all the many instances; I shall 
take just one. The Torres-Martinez Reservation borders on 
the Salton Sea, which now has high potential as a recrea- 
tional area. The tribe wanted its share of the area kept in 
tribal ownership so that it could develop it, but the Sacra- 
mento office insisted on allotting, thus blocking that program. 

It blocked that program, and did something more, in the 
words of the area land operations officer, “If allotted they can 
either lease or sell (the land). If they sell they get the cash 
and the whites can make a garden spot.” 

In this region, also, strong pressure is being put upon the 
little Indian bands to accept termination. In 1958 three new 

(Please turn page) 
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tribal constitutions were adopted, each of which had written 
into it the following significant clause: “Nothing contained 
in this constitution shall operate to delay or prevent termina- 
tion of federal trust responsibilities with respect to the trust 
properties contained in the Reservation.” 

What I am describing is scandalous. It is the violent 
opposite of the Secretary’s stated policy. Here is an active 
policy of breaking up the Indian communities and wiping out 
their property. A policy as open, as clear-cut, as the one being 
followed here could not be followed without the acquiescence 
of Bureau officials in Washington. 

I jump, geographically, to the long-ignored Choctaws of 
Mississippi, a tribe of somewhat over 1,000 Indians strug- 
gling rather hopelessly against the combination of Bureau 
neglect and local racial discrimination. Their situation is in 
startling contrast to that of the Seminoles a few hundred 
miles farther east. They are under the area office at Musko- 
gee, Oklahoma—in itself a grotesque arrangement—which is 
administered by Mr. Paul D. Fickinger. They have appealed 
especially for help in overcoming discrimination and for a 
decent educational opportunity for their children. To secure 
the latter, either they must have local schools that will take 
the children through high school, or arrangements must be 
made to have them accepted in the high schools of the state. 
The latter, with a little sincerity and tact, could be done. 
The area office has contemptuously rejected their pleas, and 
when their representatives visited Washington, the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs was equally negative. 

In our February newsletter we told of the shocking ac- 
quiescence of the Muskogee area office as well as of the local 
Choctaw agency in racial discrimination. In that newsletter, 
also, is a more detailed analysis, by an able Choctaw clergy- 
man, of the Muskogee office’s refusal to do its simple duty. 
When we look at the evidence, we cannot avoid the conclu- 
sion that in Mr. Fickinger we have another official who does 
not like Indians, who does not much care what happens to 
them, who certainly will not bestir himself on their behalf. 

I swing westward again, to the state of Washington, 
under the jurisdiction of Mr. Don C. Foster of the Portland 
Area Office. It is an open and notorious fact that in Wash- 
ington, if not elsewhere in Mr. Foster’s area, the termination 
of federal services is being vigorously pushed. It was here 
that, early in his term of office, the present Commissioner 
tried to overthrow the Yakima tribal council—and failed. 

Washington brings us back to Public Law 280. After that 
law was passed, the state enacted one under which state juris- 
diction could be extended over those tribes that voted in 
favor of it. According to the Portland Area Office, many of 
the coastal tribes so voted. It is these, also, who are being 
administratively terminated, and note that their trust prop- 
erty includes very valuable tidelands and timber. Now it 
appears that the methods by which the appearance of Indian 
consent to the extension of state jurisdiction was obtained 
were so fraudulent that a state judge has held that the exten- 
sion is invalid, and the state has no jurisdiction. He noted in 
the particular case of the Quinault tribe that the tribal 
council had voted against state authority three times, and 
that the alleged favorable resolution produced by “certain 
employees” of the federal government was “a fraud upon the 
governor” of Washington. 

On March 8 the Bureau announced introduction of bills 
to terminate two coastal groups, the Lower Elwha and Shoal- 
water Bay Indians, asserting that these groups favored termi- 
nation. Shortly after that I received an urgent telephone call 
from an officer of the Intertribal Council of Western 
Washington, who told me that those Indians did not favor 
termination but wanted the bills fought, and that measures 
to terminate at least nine other groups were in preparation. 
Our help was asked. We informed the Interior Department 
that the Bureau’s report of Indian consent to terminate was 
contradicted by statements received from Indians involved. 

On April 20, despite the Interior Department’s action, the 
House Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs approved 
one of the two termination bills—under the impression that 


the Lower Elwah Indians had once favored termination and 
had now changed their minds. The chairman of the Inter- 
tribal Council said that the Lower Elwah people had signed 
requests and allotments of their land, but not termination. 
It remains for the bill to go before the full House, and to be 
considered in the Senate. 

The stakes are high in the Portland area. It was there in 
1951 that Indian Bureau employees got two drunken Indians 
to sell for $135,000 timber land that later proved to be worth 
$1,175,000. Scandal piles on scandal. Behind it all we find 
the same, old pattern of brutal inhumanity, of total disregard 
for the Indians as fellow-citizens, as human beings. There is 
certainly no connection at all between the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs as displayed in the Portland area and the image in 
the mind of the Secretary of the Interior. 

Seeded through the high places are individuals who are 
radical, undemocratic, anti-Indian, and in some cases cor- 
rupt. I say “radical,” for note that the humane, liberal policy 
that we espouse and that Secretary Seaton has sketched at 
least in part is conservative, it is for moving slowly, for con- 
serving, it would force no one. The policy of destruction is 
radical and paternalistic, and plainly undemocratic. 

The wildest inconsistency exists as between area and area, 
sometimes as between one reservation and the next. The 
accident of bad or good men in charge and certain other 
chance factors that I cannot analyze determine whether a 
given tribe is being helped or is under deadly assault. Aston- 
ishing conflicts must exist within the central office of the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs, as well as between the Bureau and 
the Department of which it is a subdivision. It is inescapable 
that Bureau policy in Washington is molded at least in part 
by stubborn men determined to go their own way, a way 
that is nicely calculated to destroy the Indians. 

Our growing experience demonstrates that what we do 
need is a real “Point IV” program, and that it is a delusion 
that the Bureau of Indian Affairs offers any such program 
with any consistency. We cannot expect such a program to 
be put into effect on the Bureau’s own initiative so long as 
many of its key positions are held by men who are callously 
indifferent to Indians, contemptuous of them, hostile towards 
them. 
We badly need a firm declaration of a positive policy. 
We need people who will not concentrate on what look like 
desirable means and ends to white men, but will ask what it 
is that would actually make life worth living for Indians. We 
need people who will not limit their thinking to obvious, 
material achievements but give the full necessary weight to 
the things of the spirit without which all success is no more 
than ashes. 

I spoke above of policies nicely calculated to destroy the 
Indians. They will not, in fact, destroy them, although they 
may cripple them, reduce them yet closer to zero, grind them 
yet further down in the mire. A plan imposed from above, 
without Indian wishes or consent, for their supposed advance- 
ment, has never succeeded. Neither has any plan for their 
destruction. White men began killing Indians in North Amer- 
ica early in the sixteenth century; in one way or another 
they have been at it ever since, and the Indians are still here. 
How very uncooperative of them. 

A tiny minority, less than one fourth of one per cent of 
the whole population, there is in them something very strong, 
something more than the mere physical. They are still here. 
There is a hand, strong and able to grasp a helping hand, 
there are people who will get up out of the mud and try 
once more to stand up and walk and fight, even though it has 
been proven to them beyond all arguments that there is 
nothing for them to do but lie down and die. 

It is from these people we want to have the weight of 
official lethargy, hostility, incomprehension, removed. Rid 
them of the men of ill-will, bring in men of good will, men 
to whom the Secretary’s words will be a beacon, not a cause 
for sneering and evasion. Release the latent energy of the 
Indians, and you will see how effectively the Indians them- 
selves will go about solving the “Indian problem.” 





